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and about Dungarvan, in the county of Waterford, and as far as 
Stradbally, where we again lose them, to re-appear in one" solitary 
monument found at Hook Point, and again in another at Castletimon, 
not far from Carnsore ; while up the valley of the Suir we find them 
at Crihinagh, Ballyquin, and Coolnamuck. Now it is also a singular 
fact, that while we have not hitherto found any of those inscriptions 
north of " the Sacred Promontory,"* we find them exactly on the op- 
posite shores of Wales, in the sea-coast counties of Cardigan, Pembroke, 
and Glamorgan, and one near Brecknock ; in the very districts seized 
on and held for a considerable period by the Gaedhal, ere they were 
driven out by the Cymry. It is a remarkable and a suggestive fact, 
that many of the inscribed stones of Wales present us with names in 
Romano-British characters identical with names found on our Ogham 
monuments in this country — a subject which I hope to illustrate on 
some future occasion. 



XXXIX On the Cavern called " Gillie's Hole," at Knockmore, 

Co. Fermanagh. Bt. W. F. Wakeman. 

[Bead April 12, 1869.] 

Some months ago I had the honor of laying before the Academy an 
account of a remarkable cavern (usually styled the " Lettered Cave)" of 
Knockmore, Co. Fermanagh. At that time I was not aware of the 
existence within the magnificent rock of Knockmore of a second in- 
scribed cavern, reference to which is now, for the first time, presented 
to the learned in antiquities. In the southern face of Knockmore, at 
a considerable distance from the base of the cliff, and in a wild unfre- 
quented position very difficult of access, may be seen a small opening 
about four feet in height, and roughly square in form, which, upon 
examination, proves to be the mouth of a long narrow fissure or gal- 
lery, known in the immediate neighbourhood as " Gillie's Hole." This 
name is of no great antiquity, dating only from the latter half of the 
last century, when the cave was for some time the abode of a hapless 
pair of lovers named " Gillie," or " Gilleece," who, in consequence of 
an imprudent or objectionable marriage, had been discarded by their 
respective families. For a little distance from its opening the cavern 
increases somewhat in height and width ; it then gradually narrows, 
and terminates in a mere fissure, through which a small animal could 
scarcely pass. At the time of my visit, the sides, roof, and floor did 
not present any appearance of damp or moisture, and indeed upon the 
whole, in a rude age, the cavern, as a place of abode, might very well 
have supplied the requirements of a simple family. The walls, though 
generally in a natural state, present at a few points appearances 
which indicate that they had been worked by the hands of man ; and 
upon a tolerably smooth surface, to the right of the entrance, occur 

* Carnsore 1'oint. 
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a number of carvings of a singularly interesting character, precisely 
analogous to designs which, are to be found upon monuments of an 
undoubtedly pagan origin. In this instance, however, the carvings 
are uniquely elaborated in a manner which will be better understood 
by reference to the accompanying woodcut than by the aid of any 
mere verbal description. The period of transition, from the pri- 
mitive scoring which occurs upon the rock at Eyefield (disco- 
vered and illustrated by the late Mr. G. V. Du Noyer), and upon 
the walls of several of our early sepulchral monuments, to that style of 
art which culminated in the glories of the " oput Hibernicum," has not, 
as far as I am aware, been ascertained. Indeed, the origin of our in- 
terlaced patterns and scrolls usually described "Celtic" is involved 
in the deepest mystery. "Whence the derivation of the style, as 
well as the period when it was first introduced, are questions as yet 
unanswered. From the extreme scarcity of existing examples, in 
which an early style of stone or rock carving appears blended with or 
modified by work of a later and perhaps Christian period a consideration 
of a portion of the engravings at "Gillie's Hole" will afford a subject of 
high interest to the archaeologist. In Fig. 1, sheet 1 , of the illustrations, 



SHEET. 1 



S MEET, 



drawn one-third of the real size, will be recognized a design very com- 
mon in carving usually referred to pagan times. It is simply a diagonal 
cross enclosed within a quadrangle. The figure, however, is here 
elaborated by the introduction of two lines running parallel to the 
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central cross, and so arranged as to form a symmetrical interlacing 
design, or ribbon pattern. The arms of the cross are bisected by the 
sides of a lozenge-shaped figure enclosed within the rectangle, the 
whole presenting the appearance of an elegant knot. Fig. 2 in the 
same group represents a primitive cross enclosed within a quadrangle, 
and enriched with work of early Greek, or rather Etruscan design — a 
style of ornament, however, which is sometimes found in connexion 
with monumental slabs of early Christian times. Almost touching 
these crosses are a number of crosslet scorings (Fig. 3) which at first 
sight present in some degree the appearance of a species of oghamic 
writing. A profusion of similar scorings may be observed upon the 
Ballydorragh stone, first noticed by Mr. Du Noyer; and numerous 
examples occur in the " Lettered Cave" at Knockmore, and elsewhere. 
Fig. 4, in the same sheet, represents a couple of lines, which, though 
placed at some distance above them, may possibly be associated with the 
group of crosslets already noticed. In sheet 2 will be found a third 
cross enclosed within a quadrangle, and exhibiting the Etruscan style 
of enrichment already described in Fig. 2, sheet 1. Immediately be- 
neath occurs a four-lined figure, not unlike an early letter A, accom- 
panied by a small, plain, primitive cross. 

My aim at present is not to theorize, but simply to call the atten- 
tion of the antiquaries of the Academy to the fact of the existence of 
these very curious designs. I may say, however, that the occurrence 
of an interwoven pattern in the so-called "Celtic" style, in con- 
nexion, and in absolute contact with the primitive cross usually 
found upon monuments of undoubtedly prehistoric character, forces 
the suggestion, either that our interlaced designs, in some cases at 
least, may be of much earlier date than that very usually assigned to 
them, or that the pagan style of scoring or of symbolic writing, such 
as we find exemplified at Dowth, Newgrange, Slieve-na-calliagh, and 
elsewhere, was used in Ireland down to a period subsequent to the in- 
troduction of Christianity. In either case the "Celtic" work at 
" Gillie's Hole" may be regarded as perhaps the oldest example of true 
interlacing pattern hitherto noticed in Ireland. 



XL. On the Occttbeence op Mammalian Bones, Bbown Coal, and 

Pebbles in Minebal Veins. By William K. Sullivan, Ph. D., 
Secretary of the E. I. Academy, and Professor of Chemistry in the 
Catholic University of Ireland, and Eoyal College of Science. 

[Read November 30, 1868.] 
Thai the mineral matters rilling up veins must be newer than the 
rocks containing them is self-evident ; but how much newer they may 
be is a question which is very difficult to answer. Are the mineral 
veins that occur in Silurian rocks, for instance, necessarily older than 
those occurring in carboniferous rocks ? or in other words, does the 



